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“SOURCE OF OUR ILLS" 


We have just received an editorial from the 
Newark News bearing the above title. The editorial 
said,"What's wrong with Newark was demonstrated at 
Monday night's meeting in City Hall, sponsored by 
the Central Planning Board.Called for the purpose 
of explaining tne proposed city master plan, the 
meeting was attended by fewer than 125. 

"This plan embraces all that is promising and 
progressive in Newark's future. It has had exten- 
sive publicity in the Newark press,and in speeches 
before civic groups. But public interest in it, as 
in the caseof the city budget and other matters of 
municipal importance, appears to be negligible. 

"What this discloses is an apathy, an absence 
of civic pride and concern for the welfare of the 
city which helps make understandable the city's 
physical deterioration,and the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of its government..." 

I don't know what happened in Newark. I don't 
know if this failure to attend the planning meeting 
discloses an absence of civic pride and concern for 
the welfare of the city. I do not know the extent 
to which the community was asked to participate in 
the making of the master plan for Newark.I do know, 
however,that this is fairly typicalof American ci- 
ties,and I believe that the fault is not always to 
be found within the citizenry alone. I do not be- 
lieve that a failure to attend a meeting necessari- 
ly shows an apathy, an absence of civic pride and 
concern for the welfare of the city. 

What we need more than anything else in conm- 
minity planning today is a understanding of how to 
obtain community participation in the preparation 
of a plan. This community participation is not go- 
ing to be obtained by stories in the press, or by 
speeches to the civic clubs. We can continue to 
make speeches until the cows come home, and the 
newspapers can continue to give us the wholehearted 
Cooperation which has been so evident in a number 
of American cities. That won't do the trick. I 
have often said that the only plans people believe 
in are the plans they make themselves. They won't 
believe in plans made for them by others. Commni- 
ty participation isn't brought about through a pre- 


sentation of the master plan toa civic meeting af- 
ter the plan has been completed. 

I am often surprised by the disappointment, 
hurt feelings and chagrinof eminent citizens (often 
chairmen of planning boards who have devoted much 
time and effort to the preparationof a master plan) 
at the lack of interest and "ingratitude" of the 
citizenry which refused to accept blindly the rec- 
ommendations of the planners which have been made 
after much effort and in good faith. Why should 
citizens accept a costly program about which they 
know practically nothing? 

A method must be found by which a considerable 
body of the citizeary,and certainly the represent- 
atives of all organizations and all groups can ac- 
tually participate in the preparation of the plan. 
That participation means that they must be put to 
work;that participation means that the people must 
understand why certain recommendations appear in 
the master plan. When people work at something, 
they obtain a feeling of possession for that some- 
thing. 

I know that some professionals feel that the 
master plan must be prepared by the professionals. 
That is substantieclly true, but there is a vast 
amount of work which can be performed by civic 
groups, and should be performed by them. There are 
some professionals who don't want to go through 
the long trying process of getting community par- 
ticipation, because they don't want the citisens 
“under their feet." Plans prepared with community 
participation will take longer in their prepara- 
tion, but the chances of their being carried out 
ere at least 10 to 1 as against the chances for ex- 
ecution of a plan prepared wholly within the re- 
cesses of the planning office or outside of the city. 

As I said, I don't know much about the Newark 
situation,and I do not know the extent to which an 
attempt was made to obtain community participation. 
The failure describedin the editorial has happened 
too many timesin various parts of the United States. 
It's time we stopped blaming the people, at least 
until after we've given theman opportunity to really 
participate in the making of a plan. (WHE) 
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EDWIN FISHER AT 100 YEARS 


About twenty-five 
years ago in the city of 
Detroit,I hired a planner 
named Rogers who came from 
the cityof Rochester,New 
York.He had been working 
with Edwin A. Fisher who 
was then city engineer of 
Rochester, but whowas also 
responsible for the plan- 
ning work going onin that 
community. Rogers was 
loud in his praises of 
the man that he had been 
working for. In the in- 
tervening years I learned 
the reason for those 
praises ,and understood how 
well-merited they were. 

On July 17th,Edwin A. Fisher will be 100 years 
old. He became assistant city engineer of Roches- 
ter in 1893, and in 1896 was made chief city engi- 
neer, which position he held until 1926. Since 
that time, he has been serving the city in a con- 
sulting capacity, and has been coming down to the 
office each morning. 

A couple of years ago, at the age of 98,Edwin 
Fisher came to a meetingat which I was speaking, in 
Rochester, during one of the worst snow storms the 
city has ever suffered. His coming to listen to me 
Speak was the greatest compliment I have ever been 
paid. During all these years he has maintained a 
strong interest in community development. We hope 
that interest continues for many years to come. (WHB) 





PERSONALS 


Frederic Bartlett has been appointed a foreign 
service officer,and will be stationed at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London, England. 





J. W. Clark,who has served as director for the 
Minnesota Resources Commission, has been appointed 
head of the new State Department of Business Research 
and Development, created by the last legislature. 





Jess Gittinger,who has been serving as assis- 
tant director of tne Citizens Regional Planning 
Council of Kansas City, has been promoted to direc- 
tor of the Council. 





Joseph Goldfarb, formerly with the Detroit 
City Plan Commission,has been appointed city plan- 
ner of Dearborn, Michigan. 





Homer Hoyt has been appointed economic and 
real estate counsel of the First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Chicago, of which Morton 
Bodfish is chairman of the Board. 





A. Earl Washburn, Director of Reconstruction 
and Reemployment for the State of California, has 
been appointed deputy director of finance for the 
State. 
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LEGISLATION—ADOPTED 
State 


Colorado: Senate Bill No. 217. Building Codes 
in Unincorporated Areas. The Board of County Com 
missioners is authorized to adopt an area building 
code in all or part of the area of a county which 
is zoned, 


Minnesota: A Department of Business Research 
and Development is created with a commissioner to be 
appointed by the Governor for a term of four years, 

The departwent's functions encompass the fol- 
lowing: a) research and statistics, b) publicity 
and promotion, and c) enforcement. In more detail] 
the powers and duties of the department are: (1) 
investigate conditions and problems affecting Min- 
nesota commerce and industry, and publish such 
information; (2) undertake ways and means of pro- 
moting and encouraging business, industrial and 
commercial development,and tourist travel; (3) co- 
operate witao other state agencies and government 
bodies in these duties; (4)promote public interest 
in and understanding of the problems of planning; 
(5) investigate the violation of state laws regard- 
ing unfair and monopolistic practices of business 
and assist in the enforcement of these laws; (6) 
accept funds and property from the United States or 
any department or agency thereof and act for the 
state under the War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944 with respect to loans for public works 
programs. The functions and appropriations made 
to the tourist bureau and tne Minnesota Resources 
Commission are transferred to the department. 


Missouri: Senate Bill 238. Urban Redevelop- 
ment. Amends the Urban Redevelopment Corporation 
Law which applies‘to St. Louis and Kansas City. 
One amendment would permit a redevelopment corpor- 
ation or life insurance company after completion 
of a housing project to waive the partial tax 
exemption granted by the law, and elect to pay 
full taxes, in which event it would be freed of 
all controls and restrictions. 


Qhio: Senate Bill 293. Ohio Post-War Progras 
Commission. This bill prolongs the life of the 
Ohio Post-War Program Commission until December 31, 
1948. 


Qhio: Rural Zoning. An act providing for 
rural zoning on a limited basis was adopted by 
the legislature. This act will be described in a 
later issue. 


Qklahoma: Enrolled House Bill No. 334. City 
Planning Enabling Act. Provides for the creation 
of city planning commissions in all cities with @ 
population of not less than 160,000. The commis- 
sion shall consist of nine members appointed on & 
ward basis. (See story on Oklahoma City Planning 
Commission.) Provides for the preparation and 
adoption of a master plan and for subdivision reg- 
ulations. The planning commission will act as the 
zonine commission. Provides also for the adoption 
of building line ordinances. 
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SUBDIVISION PROBLEMS IN PALESTINE 


The following two paragraphs were taken from 
a paper by E. Brutzkus of Tel Aviv,Palestine,which 
was read at the Annual Municipal Conference of La- 
bor Representatives in Local Authorities.The prob- 
lems described are strikingly similar to those in 
this country. Land near the centers of cities is 
unavailable for development purposes, forcing de- 
velopment to the outskirts, and sometimes cutting 
up agricultural land,which is put to no use at all. 

"The repid increase in land prices severely 
curteils the possibilities of housing of people with 
small means,and, furthermore, renders the purchase 
of land for public low-cost housing extremely diffi- 
cult. On the other hand, the parcellaetion activi- 
ties embarked upon by private lendownersin the vi- 
cinity of existing urban centres and larger settle- 
nents develop with great speed and carrythe "dyna- 
misation" of land prices into rural environs with 
the effect of deterioration of agricultural uses 
round about. 

"The increase in the number of plots does not, 
however, bring about a fall in lend prices. The 
lasting tradition of increasing land prices in Pal- 
estine has brought about a wide spread in wide cir- 
cles of population to invest money end savings in 
land property and plots, in most cases without any 
real intention to use the plot for building. Dur- 
ing the war the fear of inflation has strongly in- 
creased this trend. Furthermore, the low munici- 
pal taxes levied on unoccupied plots, as compared 
with lend price increase, makes the possession of 
a vacant plot in no way to a burden for the owner. 
All these facts go to explain the easy "consump- 
tion" of the new-created plots by people aiming at 
sure and lucrative investment of their money and 
this without any direct connection with building 
activities." 





LOS ANGELES BOND ISSUE 


The voters of Los Angeles on May 27th approved 
bond issues of $52,000,000 of which $20,000,000 are 
for buildings to be erected in a civic center area, 
including a police administration building,a health 
administretion building and a receiving hospital. 











POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Kalamazoo,Michigan: Planning Director for 
newly-activated City Planning Commission and 
its consultant.Preparation of Master Plan first 
major objective.Zoning,subdivision control and 
traffic regarded as among chief problems.Perma- 
nent position. Salary approximately $5000, de- 
pending upon experience and qualifications.Write 
Harold C. Taylor,Upjohn Institute for Community 
Research, American National Bank Building,Kal- 
amazoo 4, Michigan. 


San Francisco, Californie: The following 
positions are available with the San Francisco 
City Planning Commission: Principal City Plan- 
ner $500-$600; Senior City Planner $420-$500; 
Associate City Planner $350-$420; Assistant 
City Planner $300-$350;City Planning Assistant 
$220-$275. Residence requirements waived. Re- 
ceipt of applications for examinations closes 
August 4,1947.There will be two eligible lists 
established, one for residents, the second for 
non-residents. "Although this limits the op- 
portunities for non-residents,it is anticipated 
that the second list will have to be used im- 
mediately to fill all the positions." Write 
the San Francisco Civil Service Commission, 
Room 151,City Hall, San Francisco, California. 


Yonkers, New York: Yonkers City Planning 
Board wants Assistant City Planner with expe- 
rience in city planning and/or a degree in city 
planning,landscape architecture or engineering, 
to act as assistent to the planning director. 
Provisional appointment for the position may be 
made on or after July lst, subject to an open 
competitive civil service examination tobe held 
within six months fromthe date of appointment. 
Salary $3000.Write J.T.C. Warem, City Planning 
Board,Health Center Building, Yonkers,New York. 











REGIONAL PLANNING IN DETROIT AREA 


A regional planning commission for Wayne,Oak- 
land, Macomb Counties and part of Washtenaw County 
was created by the State Planning Commission in 
Michigan as one of its last acts. The Commission 
went out of existence on June 30th.New legislation 
creating a Department of Economic Development has 
been adopted by the legislature. 

Immediate objectives in the Detroit area are 
to ascertain and appraise trends in industrial lo- 
cation, residential development and land utiliza- 
tion; to measure and interpret population changes; 
to inventory public works, etc. Long-range objec- 
tives include a comprehensive investigation of the 
economic and sociel needs of the region; prepara- 
tion of a plan for coordinated development of air- 
ports, recreation, transportation, water, etc. 

An advisory committee,headed by Edward T. Gu- 
shee of Detroit,recommended a Metropolitan Regional 
Commission of 46 members, 23 from civic, economic 
and social fields, and 23 officials. 
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EXPRESSWAYS IN MILWAUKEE 


The following recommendations taken froma re- 
port prepared by Elmer Krieger for the Board of 
Public Land Commissioners in Milwaukee might very 
well apply to any expressway program in any city: 

"l1. Before any plen of expressways is accepted, 
@ complete, over-all plan of expressways as a part 
of the Major Street System should be adopted. The 
north and south and the east and west expressways 
recommended by the Origin-Destination Traffic Sur- 
vey will serve only a part of the present and fu- 
ture populetion. For instance, additional express- 
ways or improved connections to the northwest and 
to the southwest may be necessary to adequately 
serve the needs of future populations located in 
these directions of growth. 

"2. The expressways recommended by the Origin- 
Destination Traffic Survey can, with some modifi- 
cations, be coordinated with the Major Street Sys- 
tem of the Master Plan. However, a majority of the 
primary and secondary streets and the improvement 
of bottle-neck intersections as shown on the Mas- 
ter Plan are needed whether or not these express- 
ways are built. Further, by providing for and thus 
encouraging a greater and greater volume of traf- 
fic, the expressways will intensify the need for 
the improvement of the primary and secondary street 
system as recommended in the Master Plan. 

"3. The constructionof expressways should not 
be considered solely in the lightof moving traffic. 
While the necessity for improving traffic facilities 
is urgent,itis also important to provide adequate, 
desirable living and working conditionsin pleasant, 
attractive neighborhoods.The location and develop- 
ment of expressways should therefore take into 
account the effect of the expressways upon the 
neighborhoods through which they pass. The open- 
ness afforded by expressways, can, if properly 
treated, be a starting point for neighborhood re- 
habilitetion along expressway routes. It. should 
be emphasized, however, that there is no guarantee 


that expressways alone will enhance living and 
property values unless and until definite steps 
are taken to provide for adequate neighborhood re- 
habilitation as an integral part of the expressway 
program. 

"4. Because of its rivers and valleys Mil- 
waukee's annual budget is already burdened with 
costs involving the construction and maintenance of 
a large number of bridges and viaducts. Express- 
ways require the construction and maintenance of 
many additional bridge structures. Unless there 
is sufficient Stete or Federal aidin helping main- 
tain these additional structures, the maintenance 
costs of expressway facilities to be included in 
future annual budgets must not be overlooked. 

"5. If additional facilities are provided for 
the moving automobile, itis obvious that additional 
facilities must be provided for the stéending auto- 
mobile. This means that if expressways are built, 
edditional off-street parking facilities shoule be 
provided in both the central and out-lying business 
and industrial areas. 

"6. Funds spent for expressways or surface 
streets must be in balance with funds provided for 
other necessary projects. The Master Plan outlines 
the development of a well-balanced city. If the 
city's capital expenditures are concentrated upon 
traffic facilities, at the expense of the develop- 
ment of parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, cul- 
tural facilities, public buildings, educational 
facilities, housing, health services, and so on, 
the result will not bring the kind of city Milwau- 
kee wants. 

"7. Before the locationof expréssways can be 
determined and included in the Master Plan, there 
should be meetings between city, county, state and 
federal officials to consider the plans herewith 
submitted and to decide upon definite policies as 
to the location, finaucing, and programming of ez- 
pressway development and construction." 





OKLAHOMA CITY'S NEW PLANNING ORDINANCE 


Acting under a newly adopted statute, Okla- 
homa City has created a new City Planning Commis- 
sion. The ordinance establishes the position of 
city planning engineer,to be appointed by the City 
Manager and to serve at his pleasure.He shall also 
serve the City Planning Commission, and assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the ordinance. The 
Commission consists of nine residents of the city, 
to be appointed by the Mayor,two of whom shall rep- 
resent each ward of the city. It shall prepare a 
master plen, supervise subdivisions, etc. 


PLAN COMMISSION FOR ALASKAN CITY 


The city of Ketchikan, Alaska, adopted an or- 
dinance on May 2lst creating a city planning conm- 
mission which will consist of not less than three, 
nor more than nine members, who shall be nominated 
by the Mayor and confirmed by the Council. The Ma- 
yor and City Engineer will serveas ex officio mem- 
bers of the commission. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


Planning Cleveland 1946. Clevelend City Plenning 
Commission,519 City Hall,Clevelend 14,Ohio;John T. 
Howard,planning director.February 1947. 9pp.mimeo. 





Annua - Puleski County Planning Board, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Ross S. Lander, chairman. 


January 6, 1947. ‘Tpp.mimeo. 
Annual Report 1946. City Planning Board, Portland, 


Maine; Neal W. Allen, chairman. 
paged,mimeo.illus.maps,charts. 


1946. Variously 


Report of the Planning Board for tne Year Ending 
December 31, 1946. Brookline Town Planning Board, 





Brookline, Massachusetts; Gorham Dana, chairman. 
1947. Pp.134-140, tables. 
Annual Report.Metropolitan Planning Committee,Win- 


nipeg Town Planning Commission, 605 Time Building, 
Portage& Hargrave ,Winnipeg,Manitoba,Canada;Eric W. 
Thrift,director.1947.24pp.plano.maps, charts, tables- 
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POPULATION CHANGES IN RICHMOND 


A studyof neighborhood population trends, pre- 
pared by Alan S. Donnahoe, Director of Research of 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce,shows that between 
1920 and 1940 the central area of Richmond lost 
about 12,000 in population,while the suburban areas 
increased their population from 12 per cent of the 
total in the metropolitan area to 21.5 per cent. 
Qne-half of the new residential building in the Rich- 
pond metropolitan district is taking place in the 
guburban areas outside of the corporate limits. 


M.I.T. FALL PLANNING CONFERENCE 


The tenth annual Conferencem City and Region- 
al Planning,sponsored jointly by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and ASPO,will be held from 
September 15-27,1947.It will be open to men and wom- 
en with experience in planningor ina related field. 

Emphasis will be placed on technical and admin- 
istrative procedures and the application of approved 
planning standards.The fee for the Conference is$50, 
payable on the first day of participation.Applica- 
tions should be sent to Prof.F.J.Adams ,MIT,Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, not later than September 2, 1947. 


GOVERNOR PRAISES PLANNING BOARD 


"The work done by the Planning, Urbanizing 
and Zoning Board, which has contributed in a large 
weasure toward the coordination of the policies 
and objectives of the Government and the orderly 
development of our urban zones, deserves recogni- 
tion. I have made extensive use of the Planning 
Board's program, and I feel sure that its useful- 
hess is obvious to the executive branch and the 
legislative branch of the Government, as well as 
to the people in general." (From: First Message to 
legislature of Puerto Rico, Governor J.T. Pifiero.) 
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ZONING AS PRACTICED IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


The City Planning Commission of Oakland,Cali- 
fornia,issued a report in May reviewing twelve years 
of zoning administration in that community.It is an 
exceptional record.During that twelve-year period, 
257 applications for zoning changes were made; 151 
applications were approved; 106 were denied. The 
entire area involved in these zoning changes repre- 
sented, 32,779,752 square feet. Of this total, 
27,405,794 square feet represented changes from the 
less restricted districts toa more restricted dis- 
trict.The major change in land use was the creation 
of additional large areas of two-family districts. 

In commenting upon an amendment adopted in 
1946 which allows use exceptions, the Commission 
listed a number of valid objections to the making 
of changes in the zoning use districts. "The Com 
mission feels that this method of use exception 
should be eliminated from tne ordinance..." 

The Boardof Zoning Adjustments in the twelve- 
year period granted 5,342 requests for variations, 
denied 1,062 and tookno action with respect to 110 
cases. Of the total 6,949 requests, 2,133 involved 
setbacks;a number of others involved yard provisions. 


CHARTER AMENDMENTS—ZONING—LOS ANGELES 


The voters of Los Angeles,on May 27th, adopt- 
ed a charter amendment which provides that the en- 
forcement of a city zoning ordinance shall be in 
the Board of Building and Safety Commissioners,re- 
moving such enforcement from the Zoning Administra- 
tor.This brings the-Los Angeles practice into line 
with common practice throughout the United States. 
The Zoning Administrator still remains in the City 
Planning Department,however. He continues to func- 
tion in that department, passing upon adjustments, 
variances and interpretations of the zoning ordi- 
nance. 
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Transforming Tokyo 





Japan Plans ‘Doughnut Ring’ of Suburbs About Smaller, Modern Capital 


War's 


Destruction 


Cleared Tangle of Narrow Lanes, Halved the Population 


By Ray CROMLEY 
Siag Correspondent of Tae Wats. Srreer Jourxat 


TOKYO—Japanese planners see big things|;and one 
ahead for Tokyo City-—but it means shrinking |induce two million people to leave the 
the capital to half its pre-war size. | Tokyo area altogether. They want to induce 

In five years, if city fathers have their another one and a half million to live in a 
way, they'll rebuild. and slim down the lee of outlying cities. 15 to 20 miles from 
battered metropolis into a model of modern| the center of Tokyo. They wuld be built in | 
city planning. They'll take advantage of the/a large doughnut-like ring around the city 
fact that during the war the city was thor- These suburban towns would be connected 
oughly gutted by fire, except for part of the| with the heart of the capital by express train | 
downtown business section which fits into/ lines radiating like spokes from Tokyo Sta- 
their geographical schemes tion. Only minor changes in the present rail 

The transformation of Tokyo would take | system would be needed. City fathers think 
considerable cash, to be sure, and it must be | they can lure people to move out since these 
conceded that simpler Japanese plans have in | little cities will be within 30 minutes of mid- 


helt *milnon Planners hope to 


een i ann 


the past gone astray. 

The Tokyo of early December, 1941, wes) 
one of the world’s most inefficiently laid-out 
cities, although it “had been rebuilt along | 
Western lines after the 1923 earthquake and 
fire. It often took businessmen an hour and 
a half to reach their offices from homes only 
three miles from the heart of the city. Nar- 
row streets, the lack of through thorough- 
fares and slow-moving street cars and buses 
made transport in the capital little faster than 
walking. 

City Is Swelling Again 

The world's third largest pre-war city, 
sprawling at the head of Tokyo Bay, had 
seven million people when war began.| 
Bombings had slashed its population to three 
million by the time of the August, 1945, 
surrender. Despite regulations to keep evac- | 
uees from returning to the city-—because of | 
housing and food shortages—the population | 
already has climbed to four million. Tokyo} 
officials fear their metropolis may reach a} 
swollen nine or ten million if they don’t act | 
quickly. 

Their first alm is to reduce the permanent 
population of Tokyo—its name means “east- 





ern capital"—-from seven million to three! 


Tokyo. 

Inside this ring of suburban cities, Tokyo 
City planners want to preserve a green oelt 
about five to eight miles wide. The idea is to 
limit production in this area to vegetabl«s— 
for the Tokyo market. With the stubborn 
tendency of cther communities to keep what 
they raise for themselves and the spreading 
acarcity of fresh vegetables in the capital, | 
Tokyo dweljers are about the worst-fed people 
in Japan. The only way to remedy this, say 
the planners, is to grow the city’s vegetables | 
on the spot 
Areas for Suburbar Shopping 

Inside this green ring, city seers would put 
twe rings of suburban shopping areas, one 
about six miles from the center of Tokyo, one| 
about three miles. Here would be local shops, 
branches of the leading Tokyo department | 
stores and banks, and branches of city and 
government offices, including tax collectors. 

The aim is to give householders enough 
local service so housewives will need to come 
to Tokyo proper only once or twice a month 
These suburban shopping areas would be con- 
nected with inner Tokyo by radiating express 
subways. Businessmen living in these areas 
could reach their offices in 15 to 20 minutes 


"IT TAKES A PLAN..." 
"In these days of measured activity it takes 


a plan to accomplish anything. 


winning wars to teaching 
ceded by a well-conceived 
dered hotel has in the 
well-ordered plen by which 
ing the hotel successfully 
waters may threaten it. 


background, 


Everything from 
kindergarteners is pre- 

plan. . .Every well-or- 
somewhere, a 
the management is steer- 
through whatever troubled 


"So it is with villeges, towns and cities. If 
each of them is to survive and grow,in competition 
with their contemporary villages,towns and cities, 


they must have a plan, a 
city feathers 
the future. 


things can be done 


blueprint, by which the 


can plan their steps of progress for 
This is necessary in order that first 
first, 


and subsequent things 


assured of fitting logically into the picture. 


"Just what course of 


action is called for by 


the plans under which the city fathers set their 
sights is determined by the kind of plen that is 


set up in the early stages of city planning. 


The 


kind of a city plan that a community adapts is in- 
portant to everyone living or working in the com 
munity; but there is probably no single person in 
the community to whom the city plen is more vitally 


important than to the man 


who runs the hotel. The 


right or the wrong kindof a plan for your community 


could have the effect of 


@ prolonged period of prosperity, 


creating for your hotel 
or it could put 


you out of business within a few years."(Editorial 
from a recent issue of The Hotel Monthly.) 
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| trees to remind the Japanese of the time when 


Within these rings would be a ring—about 
two miles deep—primarily of three to five- | 
story apartment houses. None will be higher | 
because of the danger from fires and earth- | 
quakes, The city’s redesigners hope to move} 
from these areas what single family resi- 
dences weren't destroyed in the bombings in 
order to accommodate as many business and 
professional men and shop keepers as close 
to their work as possible. 

The heart of Tokyo would be reserved for 
shops, offices, embassies and legations, several 
major universities, headquarters for political, | 
business and professional associations. ll ' 
residences and apartments, as far as possible, ' 
will be removed from this zone. The building | 
limit will be about eight stories and, in gen- | 
eral, wooden buildings will be banned. { 
Factories in Suburbs 

Factories would be concentrated in sub 
urban areas along the rivers and Tokyo Bay. 
Where possible, universities and high schools | 
will be moved to the suburbs or entirely out of 
the area 

This plan for a smaller Tokyo City in- 
volves a scheme for a Greater Tokyo pre- 
fecture (state). It would mean slicing off | 
sizeable pieces of neighboring prefectures — | 
as if Greater New York were to take over | 
a corner of northeastern New Jersey and | 
southwestern Connecticut. 

This Greater Tokyo prefecture will be 
known as Musashino—“Plain Where Warriors 
Assemble.” It will be planted with Zelkova 


| 





| 
Japan was ruled by its greatest military | 
clique 

Under the new plan Tokyo's heart will be 
divided into four large sectors | 

The Imperial Palace grounds, which the| 
streamliners hope eventually to convert aa 
a great public park 





—The Wall 


| new Tokyo more beautiful and “cultured” as 


The government-diplomatic area Minié 
tries, other major offices of the central gov. 
ernment and foreign embassies and legations 
would be located here. 

The business area. This would house & 
partment stores, shops, offices, n 

The municipal area. Here would be located 
the Tokyo City Hall, other city offices ang 
prefecture government offices, plus a number 
of universities and a minor business 

Matching the rail and subway systema, 
a far-out of wide streets would radiate like 
spok s from the center of the city. The 
Tem \inder of Tokyo's streets—today they nm 
Ser.ble winding paths—will be widened and 
the city cut into rectangular blocks on the 
model of Washington. D. C. 

Other Schemes and D: 

The planners Nave other schemes w 
their sleeves—like replacing slow street cam 
with buses and putting city electric light 
wires underground—but they admit it would 
cont. too much, | 

hey have big hopes, too, of making th 


well as convenient. But they admit many 
these ideas are nothing more now than hops, 

They dream, for instance, of what they 
call a “culture area” in each of Tokyo's 2 
wards. Each “culture area” would contaip 
a park, playgrounds, a small library and pe 
haps a small auditorium for plays and musie 

Every high school and college also would 
be surrounded by a culture sphere to keep sty 
dents in “the proper frame of mind.” City 
fathers say that with high schools and univer. 
sities surrounded by commercial stores, bar, 
tea houses, dance halls and like diversion, 
students are too often led away from the path 
of study. In the culture areas which would 
surround each university only parks, pre 











































vate homes or “other such innocent or worthy 
establishments” would be permitted. 
Street Journal, 6/21/47 
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semeal Zoning Held Illegal. 


Johnson v. City of Huntsvslle, 29 Southern, 
g42, Supreme Court of Alabama, March 6, 1047 In 
Hovember, 1945, the city of Huntsville adopted a 
so-called zoning ordinance embracing part of two 
blocks. 

The plaintiff was the omer of a parcel of 
property which he had purchased in July, 1945. He 
bad procured a building permit from the clerk of 
the city and had begun excavation for a building 
to be used as a dry-cleaning plant and laundry.The 
property was zoned for residential purposes. De- 
fendant city offered evidence showing that prior to 
the adoption of the ordinance the city had had a 
competen® civil engineer prepare maps of the city, 
showing the location of the different business 
institutions and buildings, and that the mayor and 
city council after much consideration of the needs 
and wants of the city of Huntsville, adopted said 
ordinance, leaving all the remaining portions of 
the city without restriction or regulation. The 
court quoted the statute which "clearly conten- 
plates such zoning ordinance should include -the 
whole municipality in a ‘comprehensive plan'." 
"Part zoning and zoning by piecemeal is not author- 
ised." 


3 

Bartolo Fortunet, Appellant, v. Puerto Rico 
Planning, Urbanizing and Zoning Board, in the Su- 
preme Court of Puerto Rico (April 28, 1947). In 
April 1944, one Bartolo Fortunet acquired a par- 
cel of property in Mayaguez, which was described 
by metes and bounds, which had an area of 276 me- 
ters, and upon which was located two houses. In 
February 1945, he segregated from this piece of 
property one of the houses and sold it to Antonio 
lasdeu,selling the other house to one Perez. Since 
this division constituted a subdivision,the approv- 
al of the Puerto Rico Planning,Urbanizing and Zon- 
ing Board was sought. The Board disapproved the 
subdivision on the ground that said lots would have 
afrontage of 6.75 meters, and 9.02 meters, and 
that the respective areas would be 131.14, and 
169.69 square meters respectively, contrary to the 
provisions of the subdivision regulations which re- 
quire a minimum frontage of 12 meters and a minimum 
trea of 300 square meters. 

Petitioner maintained that the Board cannot 
prevent the recording of these properties, because 
they were already in existence prior to the approv- 
tlof the law which created the Board, or of the 
regulations promulgated by the Board. 

The court reaffirmed a stand taken in a pre- 
vious case, and held that where a lot is divided 
into two parcels in order to sell one of them, a 
subdivision takes place. The subdivision regule- 
tions provide that when it is shown to the Board 
that there are extraordinary circumstances that do 

t permit full compliance with the regulations, 
e Board may modify the application of any sec- 
tion, provided the public welfare is not impaired. 
The court held thatin the present case such extra- 





PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Walter H. Blucher 


ordinary circumstances do exist,and thatthe safety, 
health, morals, etc., would not be affected by the 
recording of the two lots. 


Procedure:Court May Accept New Evidence in Review— 
ing Decision of Zoning Board of Appeals. 

Dube et al v. Allman et al, Supreme Court of 
Illinois (March 19, 1947), 72 Northeastern (ad), 
180. A number of property owners in the immediate 
vicinity of the Dube Manufecturing Company protest- 
ed to the Commissioner of Buildings of the city of 
Chicago against the use of the premises. The prop- 
erty was located in the wanufacturing district in 
which manufacturing uses are permitted except snap 
riveting and processes used in bending and shaping 
which produced noises disturbing the peace and com 
fort of occupants of adjacent premises. Adjoining 
property owners testified that these processes were 
used in the Dube Manufacturing Company. The Zon- 
ing Board of Appeals ordered the Commissioner of 
Buildings to take action to abate the violation of 
the zoning ordinance. At the court hearing testi- 
mony was introducedto show that this was a noncon- 
forming use. 

The court did not decide this question. The 
court found that no constitutional question had 
been raised which would support a direct appeal, 
and transferred the case to the Appellate Court. 





Procedure on Appeal. 

State ex rel Russell etal, v. Board of Appeals 
of Village of Prairie du Sac et al, Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin (May 13, 1947), 27 Northwestern (2d) 
378. Roy G. Curtis purchased certain real estate 
in the Village of Prairie du Sac upon which he in- 
tended to build a repair shop. On July ll, 1944, 
he filed a written application for a building per- 
mit, and soon thereafter began assembling building 
materials on his property. At that time the lend 
in question was in a business district. The vil- 
lage building inspector denied the application for 
a building permit. On September 28, 1944,Curtis 
filed a notice of appeal to the Board of Appeals. 
On October 10, 1944, the Village Board amended the 
zoning ordinance so that the property was in a resi- 
dence district. The Board of Appeals on March 9, 
1945 granted Curtis a building permit. 

The Supreme Court refused to decide whether 
Curtis had acquired a sufficient vested interest to 
permit the issuance of a permit in spite cf the 
amendment of the zoning ordinance changing the na- 
ture of the district in which his property was lo- 
cated. 

The Supreme Court concerned itself only with 
the nature of the appeal. The court held that Cur- 
tis did not comply with the zoning ordinancein en- 
tering his appeal, for he did not file the notice 
required specifying the groundsfor appeal.Although 
the parties to the suit apparently kmewthe grounds 
for the appeal, the’ court held that it cannot in 
effect change legislation which required the writ- 
ten notice of appeal specifying the grounds there- 
of. 
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AMERICAN PLANNING, PAST-PRESENT-FUTURE. Cleveland 
Rodgers. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 15, New York. 1947. 290pp.tables. $3.00. 
(In the first half of this book the author takes 
us for a geographical and historical survey of the 
United States - the kind of geography and history 
we failed to learn in school. The rest of the book 
is devoted to a review of the national planning 
which has taken place in the United States, and 
points out the advantages which would accrue to the 
country through a continuous national planning pro- 


gram. It is a charming book full of sound common- 
sense.) 
THE VILLAGE PLAN, GLENDALE, OHIO. Prepared for 


Village Planning Commission by Harland Bartholomew 
& Associates. Write to the Hon. J. R. Carruthers, 
Mayor, Glendale, Ohio. August 1944. ‘76pp.illus. 
maps, charts, tables. 


METROPOLIS IN MAPS. Bureau for Research in Munici- 
pal Government, Harvard Graduate School of Public 
Administration,Cambridge, Massachusetts; Morris B. 
Lambie,Director. December 1946. 87pp.maps. $2.50. 


A PLAN FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT. F. Stuart Chapin,Jr., Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Reprinted from Social Forces, Vol.25, 
No.3,March,1947,Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Pp.313-320. 





FACTS & FIGURES ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE 1946-1947. 
The Tax Foundation,30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York; Charles C. Bauer, Executive Director. 
1946. 144pp.graphs, charts, tables. 


CONDEMNATION OF SLUM LAND - ILLEGAL USE AS A FACTOR 
REDUCING VALUATION. From the University of Chicago 
Law Review, Vol.14,No.2, February 1947, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. Pp.232-242. 
$1.00 per copy. 





AIRPORT MASTER PLAN FOR THE PHOENIX METROPOLITAN 
REGION.City Planning Commission, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Glenn Taylor, Chairman. April 1947. 4Opp.maps, 
graphs, charts,tables. 


COMPREHENSIVE CITY PLAN,SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI .City 
Plan Commission, Harland Bartholomew, Engineer. 
1947. 77pp.illus.maps,charts,tables. $5.00. (An 
elaborate study for the redevelopment of the city 
of St. Louis, dealing particularly with land use, 
zoning, housing,major streets,airports,recreation, 
transportation. Contains a number of studies show- 
ing radical changes in zoning and the redevelopment 
of neighborhoods. Contains a great many maps and 
color plates.) 


CLEVELAND MARKET DATA HANDBOOK. Howard W. Green. 
Real Property Inventory of Metropolitan Cleveland, 
1001 Huron Road,Cleveland 15, Ohio; Howard Whipple 
Green, Director. 1947. 77pp.graphs,tables. $2.50. 
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BOOKS PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


ASPO does not have copies of the following publications 
for distribution. Address requests directly to publishers 


SOCIAL ASPECTS TO LAND USE PLANNING IN THE COUNTRY. 
CITY FRINGE: THE CASE OF FLINT, MICHIGAN. Specia) 
Bulletin 339.Walter Firey. Michigan State College, 
Agricultural Experiment Station,Section of Sociol- 
ogy and Anthropology,East Lansing, Michigan. Jun 
1946. 57pp.maps,graphs, tables. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 1947-1952. Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, 20th Floor, Market Street ia- 
tional Bank Building, Market and Juniper Streets, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Robert B. Mitchell, 
Executive Director. September 1946. 12lpp.illu, 
maps,graphs, charts, tables. 


SUBDIVISION RULES AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE WICH 


ITA AREA. City Planning Commission, City Hall, 
Wichita 2, Kansas; John N. Free, Chairman. Mara 
1947. l15pp. 


AN INVENTORY OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN THE U- 
NITED STaTES.Carl H. Chatters and Margorie Leonan 
Hoover. Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois; Miner B. Phillipps, 
Executive Director. 1947. l15pp.tables. 75¢. (i 
over-all picture of the type and distribution of 
services performed by government at its variow 
levels. Shows the many existing duplications.) 


AMERICA CAN NOT AFFORD SLUMS. The United Sta 
Conference of Mayors, Washington, D. C.; Paul ¥. 
Betters, Executive Director. 1947. Unpaged, illus, 
maps. (Strong support, in excellent graphic fors, 
for passage of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill and 
a continued program of public housing for low-in- 
come families.) 


NEW TOWNS FOR BRITAIN. A Summary of the New Tows 
Act, 1946,and of the Reports of the New Towns Com 
mittee. Charles Dalton. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, The Planning Centre, 28 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, England, ¢/0 
Mrs. E. McAllister. 1947. l6pp. 9d. 


BUS AND RAILROAD PASSENGER SERVICE. Part l. Pre 
liminary Report on Transportation in Passaic Cou 
ty. Passaic County Planning Board, Paterson, Ne 
Jersey; Fred S. Childs, Chairman. February 1947. 
32pp.mimeo.maps. (In 1940, only 1.2 per cent of 
the population of Passaic County was more than one- 
half mile from a bus line.) 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM FOR BALTIMORE. Pre- 
pared under the direction of Thomas F. Hubbard. 
Commission on City Plan, 400 Municipal Building, 
Baltimore 2,Maryland; Thomas F. Hubbard, Chairman. 
April 1947. ll6pp.illus.maps,graphs,tables. $2.00. 


FAIRFIELD: PILOT STUDY FOR A TOWN PLAN. Technical 
Planning Associates,Inc., New Haven, for Fairfi 
Post War Planning Council, Fairfield,Connecticut;H- 
ward Schine,Chairman.1%,7.Unpaged,illus.maps,graph- 
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